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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


THE SPHERE OF APPLICATION OF THE EXCLUDED 
MIDDLE 


WISH to raise the question of the kind of subject-matter to which 

the formal principles of logic are legitimately applicable, center- 
ing the discussion for the most part about the principle of excluded 
middle. Naturally I should not raise the question unless I had in 
mind a certain idea about the matter. If—as I believe—the prin- 
ciples, since they are purely formal, are applicable only to formal or 
non-existential subject-matter, confusion is bound to result when they 
are directly applied as criteria or rules in a philosophy of physical 
or existential affairs. 

I take it there is general acknowledgment that a radical difference 
is found between universal and particular propositions. The latter 
alone are existential in import, the former being hypothetical or of 
the ‘‘if-then’’ type. To secure their existential application, there 
must be an independent particular proposition asserting the existence 
of something having the properties denoted by the ‘‘if’’ clause. The 
principle of excluded middle is assuredly, along with those of identity 
and contradiction, the content of a universal proposition; indeed, 
those who set most store by them insist that they are the most uni- 
versal of all propositions. It would then follow without argument 
that they are hypothetical or of the ‘‘if-then’’ type, and in them- 
selves imply nothing about applicability to existences. To be ap- 
plicable to existence there must be independent propositions of a 
matter-of-fact kind, supported by empirical or matter-of-fact evi- 
dence, that things as they exist have the properties which meet the 
conditions set forth in the universal propositions. 

The proposition, that A is either B or non-B, is in itself com- 
pletely indifferent to the question whether anything exists having 
the properties designated by A and B. It is a complete fallacy to 
argue from the ‘‘A’’ of a formal and universal proposition to an 
‘*A’’ which stands for something existent. The two are as unlike as 
the formal and the material, the ‘‘essential’’ and the existential. 
But the universals of Aristotle were taken to be existential wholes 
inclusive of particulars. In spite, then, of the general present recog- 
nition of the difference in kind between universal and particular 
propositions, the Aristotelian conception that the principle of ex- 
cluded middle applies directly to all existences is retained. Formal 
characters are thus given material meaning and the troublesome ques- 
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tion of the relation of the logical to the ontological or existent is 
begged wholesale at the outset. 

So much for the source of an ambiguity and confusion and the 
consequent need of raising the question of the legitimate application 
of the principle of excluded middle. The significant question is 
whether there are material or matter-of-fact grounds for assigning to 
actual existences the properties which are designated in the formal 
propositions. This is a question as to the nature of actual existences, 
This is obviously too large a question to go into here. But that 
things have the formal properties that characterize ideas that are 
employed in reasoning about them and that are necessary for con- 
sistent reasoning is in any event an unjustified assumption, and the 
steady trend of our knowledge of actual existence is one that renders 
the assumption increasingly incredible.’ 

I shall confine further discussion to two points bearing on this 
ineredibility. One concerns the contingency connected with par- 
ticularity of existences and events, and the other the fact that 
existences change and are in transition. The first point may be 
conveniently introduced by a reference to a sentence in a recent 
article by Mr. Nagel—with most of which I am in hearty sympathy.’ 
‘‘Tt must be admitted,’’ he says, ‘‘that propositions about the future 
are not categorically true or false’’—in other words, that the prin- 
ciple of excluded middle does not apply. But he seemingly qualifies 
the force of this admission, for he goes on to say that it is possible 
‘to enumerate exhaustive (though very general) properties about the 
future if that future is not altogether independent of the past.’’ I 
wonder if Mr. Nagel would not admit that the word ‘‘exhaustive”’ 
is unfortunate in this context. It may hold in some sense which Mr. 
Nagel had in mind. But, taken literally, an exhaustive enumeration 
would remove all contingency from the future and would make, in 
theory at least, the future in question so determinate as to be of the 
fixed nature required for the application of the principle of excluded 
middle. This interpretation, however, would seem to be excluded by 
the phrase in parenthesis, namely, ‘‘very general.’’ For it can 
hardly be meant that any number of general propositions could ex- 
haustively determine a particular event. 

They could not do so even if we had infinite time in which to 
make the enumeration. For the properties enumerated would still 
be conditional, and the uniqueness of the occurrence of the event 
would still escape statement. There are only two theories as far as I 
can see upon which this conclusion would not follow. One is logical 

1 Those who object to the use of the term ‘‘ideas’’ may substitute the terms 
‘essences’’ or ‘‘universals’’ without its making any difference in the argument, 


2‘‘Intuition, Consistency, and Excluded Middle,’’ this Journat, Vol. 
XXVI, the quotation being from p. 488. 
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atomism, or the notion that each genuine ultimate existence is wholly 
simple. In this case, a single proposition would exhaust each ulti- 
mate existence. The other alternative is that every particular ex- 
istence represents in fact an intersection of universals. Both of these 
theories, however, seem to be dialectic products of the assumption 
that logical and formal principles have a direct material and on- 
tological application, rather than conclusions from empirical evi- 
dence. 

The supposition that the uniqueness of an existence can be propo- 
sitionally and symbolically conveyed by adding a statement of date 
and place to the enumeration of general properties affords no way 
out. This device is effectively used in physical science. But the 
‘‘space’’ and ‘‘time’’ of physics denote properties in respect to 
which existences are most generally comparable with one another—or 
are not unique. To the wise this fact is a warning that physics is not 
concerned with the individuality of existences. 

The admission that the principle of excluded middle does not 
directly apply to future existences carries with it the admission that 
it does not apply to present and past existences. This statement 
will be challenged, at least as far as the past is concerned; for it may 
be contended that the past is over and its subject-matter all in and 
hence determinately fixed. The rejoinder that the past was once a 
future of something else may seem to be a mere dialectic evasion, 
since it is now past. But, as Mr. Nagel says, the assertion that the 
future is wholly independent of the present is fatal to all intelligent 
discourse about existences having temporal quality. The belief that 
the past is merely past, that it is all ended and over with, rests upon 
precisely such an assumption of independence of present and future. 


._ The past, if taken to be complete in itself, is arbitrarily sheared off 


from its future, which extends to our present and its future. The 
fixation of a past for purposes of inquiry and reasoning is legitimate, 
and to this fixation in an idea (or ‘‘essence’’) formal principles 
apply. But to assume that the actual event has the same properties 
as has the subject-matter by means of which we reason about it, is 
to make precisely the same conversion of the logical into the ex- 
istential, the formal into the material, which is at issue. 

Up to this point, the argument has nominally turned about an 
admission regarding propositions about the future. Many persons 
will refuse to allow that admission and hence will deny the validity 
of the argument that has been made. It may be well, then, to point 
out that the force of the argument does not depend upon the special 
issue regarding propositions about the future. It depends upon the 
fact that no number of propositions can exhaustively determine any 
concrete existence—except upon the assumption of one or other of the 
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two theories previously referred to. The ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B”’ of the law 
of excluded middle are always conceptual (or subsistential) in char- 
acter and the ‘‘A”’ and “‘B”’ of an existential proposition are identi- 
cal only in outward symbolization. The gap between conception (or 
essence) and existence remains. 

Mathematical reasoning, by use of the principle of contradiction, 
justifiably reaches the conclusion that the value of Pi can not be 
stated in any finite enumeration. But the conclusion has no ex- 
istential applicability until it is shown, by empirical evidence, that 
there are existences which have the exact properties of the mathe- 
matical circle, diameter and circumference. And I suppose it would 
be generally admitted that there is no existent circle in the mathe- 
matical sense—although existent figures have characteristics that 
make mathematical conclusions methodologically valuable in our in- 
tellectual dealings with them. But this is a very different matter 
from direct carrying over of logical forms to them. 

The implication of the argument is not that things ‘‘contradict”’ 
one another. It is that contradiction is a purely logical category and 
is not false but nonsensical or meaningless when applied to things. 
The counterpart of this fact is that ‘‘identity’’ in the sense in which 
it figures in formal logic is also irrelevant to existence. Things and 
events conflict with one another and with themselves although our 
thinking about them must be self-consistent. There is a device often 
employed for reducing the fact of conflicting qualities—properties 
that are physically opposed—to logical consistency. It is said that 
all that is necessary in order to make the law of excluded middle 
directly applicable to things is to discriminate relations. Water may 
be both cold and not-cold at the same time, but not in the same re- 
lation. Specify the nexus and all difficulty disappears, and so with 
an object which is blue in one aspect and not in another, ete. But 
this argument points in the direction of our conclusion. For the 
abstracted relation is purely conceptual—or subsistential and uni- 
versal—in character. It does not exist by itself in rerwm natura. It 
is a way of thinking the existence for the purpose of thinking. The 
more we discriminate different relations, the more it follows that the 
existence in question actually possesses opposed—although not logi- 
cally contradictory—properties and the law of excluded middle is 
not directly applicable to it. Otherwise a relation or universal is 
hypostatized into an independent existence. 

These considerations lead insensibly to the other point. Exis- 
tences have temporal quality. They are in change or in transition, 
in movement from one state characterized by certain traits to another. 
The door, it is said, must be either open or not-open, where ‘‘the 
door’’ is taken to denote an actual existence. But the statement 
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overlooks two facts. In the first place the door may be opening or 
shutting, that is, in process from one state to another. The other 
fact is that there is no existent door which is one hundred per cent. 
shut. It is shut enough for certain practical purposes, but it is also 
open—there are cracks. The difficulties encountered in a laboratory 
experiment in securing, say, airtightness are significantly illustrative. 
They indicate the ideational and ideal character of ‘‘open’’ and ‘‘not- 
open.’’ The ideal is applicable to existence indirectly as setting a 
limit to which to work, but this is a radically different matter from 
direct application of the principle of excluded middle. ‘‘Heat’’ as 
a concept or essence is not ‘‘cold’’ or non-heat. As concepts each 
should have self-identical and mutually exclusive meaning. But an 
existence may be changing from hot to cold or vice versa. It is not 
so much false as meaningless—nonsensical—to assert that it is either 
hot or not-hot, for what it is is a change from hot to cold. 

This property may in turn be fixed in an idea and put in ex- 
clusive formal opposition to a state of non-change. But again in this 
operation we have passed from the sphere of existences to that of 
ideas about existence. We have passed from conditions of existence 
to conditions of effective inquiry about existence. The formal prop- 
erties of the latter operation are important, but their importance is 
no justification for equating the formal and material, the logical and 
the ontological. We can not combine in a coherent scheme the meta- 
physics underlying the Aristotelian logic with the metaphysics im- 
plied in our present scientific knowledge of natural existences. 

In spite of the positive character of many assertions that have 
been made, my prime intent is to raise a question. The question of 
the status of contradiction and excluded middle is a phase of a larger 
question. The basic issue concerns the relation of the logical and 
the ontological, the formal and the material or existential, and it 
can not be intelligibly discussed apart from that issue. Meantime to 
argue from mathematics to existence is simply to beg this funda- 
mental issue. 


JOHN DEWEY. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


CAN LOGIC BE DIVORCED FROM ONTOLOGY ? 


REOCCUPATION with methodology has often led to the denial 

of an intimate connection between method used and the irre- 
ducible traits of subject-matter explored. This paper is a protest 
against such a diremption. The position taken and the arguments 
used are not new, and both have been learned, in part at least, 
from Professor Dewey’s own writings. The only reason for saying 
here what follows, is because in his article on the excluded middle 
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he seems to leave open the possibility of an affirmative answer to 
the question in the title. 


I 


Professor Dewey himself subordinates the particular question 
of the sphere of application of the principle of excluded middle to 
the fundamental issue of the relation of the logical and the onto- 
logical, the formal and the existential. There seems, therefore, to 
be no doubt in his own mind that logical and ontological characters 
are discoverable in experience, and that some evidence can be pro- 
duced to decide in favor of the logical or ontological order of dis- 
puted traits. Unfortunately, nowhere in his paper does Professor 
Dewey suggest what that distinction is. It is clear, of course, that 
if no criteria of ontological traits are offered, the issue raised by 
him becomes indeterminate. 

One must turn to Professor Dewey’s other writings in order to 
fix the problem. In the first place, he claims for himself both a 
metaphysics and a logic. His metaphysics is a description of the 
generic traits of existence. His logic is a formulation of the method 
of such thinking which eventuates in an intentional reorganization 
of experience. Secondly, those are the generic factors, which are 
irreducible traits in every subject-matter of scientific inquiry. He 
declares that ‘‘qualitative individuality and constant relations, con- 
tingency and need, movement and arrest, are common traits of all 
existence.’’ Thirdly, it is of the essence of Professor Dewey’s doc- 
trine that while we do define the general criteria of ontological traits 
as those which are pervasive and inescapable, yet these traits carry 
no tag which would permit their identification apart from a reflec- 
tive inquiry. Ontological characters, like other characters, become 
objects of knowledge only as conclusions of an inferential process. 
Finally, on Professor Dewey’s theory of knowledge, the fixed and 
secure objects of knowledge represent the transformations, pro- 
duced by the thinking process for purposes of control and con- 
tinuity, of the antecedent existences given to a non-cognitive ex- 
perience. 

It seems to follow, therefore, that objects of knowledge possess 
some traits which belong to them in virtue of the reflective context 
within which they occur, and that such traits can not be attributed 
directly (that is, outside of this context) to an antecedent exist- 
ence. These specifically logical traits can be recognized as such, 
presumably, by comparing the qualities of objects of knowledge 
with objects of direct experience. But if the nature of existence 
is discovered, not by some prior definition of what it is, but by an 
experimental inquiry, the outcome of that inquiry must in some 
sense be identified with independent features of existence. When 
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light falls on a metal plate and an electric current flows in conse- 
quence, the quantitative relation between intensity or frequency 
of light and strength of current, which is established by inquiry, 
is an independent factor in the domain surveyed. If the traits of 
objects found in an inferential process are merely logical traits, 
then no ontological characters of objects can be discovered within 
a reflective inquiry. And if metaphysical traits are not found 
within a reflective context, the only occasion when they could be 
noted would be in those non-reflective experiences of enjoying and 
possessing to which Professor Dewey has so eloquently called at- 
tention. Hence if ontological traits do not emerge in a reflective 
inquiry, Professor Dewey can not properly be said to know them, 
even if he may experience them in other ways. Over and above the 
logical traits of objects of knowledge, ontological characters must be 
present as well, if the generic traits of existence are to be known 
and not only possessed or enjoyed. Professor Dewey seems to ask, 
therefore, not whether ontological traits are something additional 
to logical traits, but whether ontological traits can be’ identified, 
at least in part, with the logical traits. 

The question naturally arises how Professor Dewey comes to 
have a metaphysics. How does he know that specificity, interac- 
tion, change, characterize all existence, and that these distinctions 
are not merely logical, made for purposes of getting along in this 
world, but characters of an independent existence? Why does he 
impute the features presented in human experience to a nature 
embracing, but containing more than, that experience? ‘It is sub- 
mitted here that if logical traits are cut off from ontological traits, 
so that the former have no prototype in the latter, Professor 
Dewey’s belief that the precarious and stable are exhibited, not 
only in the human foreground, but as outstanding features of 
nature throughout, is untenable. For the single argument which 
he advances against those critics who deny to nature, independent 
of experience, the characters disclosed in human experience, is one 
drawn from continuity. And it is not difficult to see that it is the 


only argument which he is entitled to use. ‘‘One who believes in 


continuity may argue that, since human experience exhibits such 
traits, nature must contain their prototypes.’’ ‘‘For this reason, 
there are in nature both foregrounds and backgrounds, heres and 
theres, centers and perspectives, foci and margins’’ (this JouRNAL, 
Vol. XXIV, p. 58). If this argument for these characters is as 
conclusive to Professor Dewey as it is to the writer, it seems neces- 
sary to suppose that while there may be other ontological traits 


besides the logical, nature must contain the prototype of the logical 
as well. 
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There is no way of comparing the traits of nature manifested 
in experience with traits of nature existing in that background 
which is not experience. There is no way of discovering, by using 
reflection, that nature does not possess the characters she is dis- 
covered to possess in reflection. If, to use Professor Dewey’s figure, 
objects of knowledge are the finished tools obtained by transform- 
ing crude ore, then it is the finished tools which are known. That 
nature does possess non-logical characters is a fact to which our 
common-day experience testifies. Such characters are real; but 
not more real than characters which reflection discovers and notes. 
Their ontological status is the same. One has as little reason to 
expect to discover logical characters outside of an intellectual or 
knowledge situation, as one would have to expect to discover a 
sensible quality in a non-sensory way. 

For one who is committed to a whole-hearted naturalism, the 
continuity between logic and metaphysics can not be broken. The 
logical method we use is a method developed in the successful opera- 
tion upon the things of existence—things which in their physical 
dimension exercise brute compulsion upon us, and which are dis- 
covered to stand to each other in relations approachable by intel- 
lect. By the very principle of continuity, the method must be more 
than mere method, even if the function of that method is the 
human one of making more secure the eventuation and enjoyment 
of immediate qualities. The method must in some sense reflect or 
refract orders of things which are knowable orders; orders which 
are never completely known, but which become known only if 
antecedent existence is transformed and modified. For we know 
things in the sense that we know the relations between them. To 
know the latter we must manipulate and change the former. Is 
there any reason to believe that in getting knowledge we ever de- 
termine what the latter must be? 

One need not believe that it is the inherent properties of the 
ultimately real that are disclosed in knowledge; one may agree 
that it is the correlations of changes which is the goal of inquiry, 
and that such correlations are hypothetical, to be tested by con- 
sequences rather than by antecedents. One may say with Pro- 
fessor Dewey that the objects of thought are the objects of the 
thought of reality from the point of view of the most highly gen- 
eralized aspect of nature as a system of interconnected changes; 
one may insist with him that the sole meaning of the relations 
thought is to be found in all the possible experienceable conse- 
quences which they entail. But it nevertheless remains true that 
such relations are discovered as an integral factor in nature, and 
that however hypothetical some of them may be, in some cases no 
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alternatives to our believing in them are obtainable. Principles 
which every one must have who knows anything about existence, 
Aristotle remarked, are not hypotheses. And it is Professor Dewey 
who reminds us that ‘‘nature has both an irreducible brute unique 
‘itselfness’ in everything which exists and also a connection of each 
thing (which is just what tt is) with other things such that without 
them it ‘can neither be nor be conceived’ ’’ (loc. cit., p. 63). 


II 


To show that there must be a connection between logie and on- 
tology is easier than to exhibit that connection in detail. Not more 
than a gesture in that direction is attempted here. But first cer- 
tain reservations must be made. 

It is granted that a non-ontological interpretation of logic can 
be sustained by confining the distinctly logical to the symbolic or 
psychologic mechanism involved in getting things thought and 
said. If the ‘‘laws of thought’’ are taken to define the use of 
words like ‘‘is’’ and ‘‘not,’’ or to describe supposed facts of psy- 
chology, then obviously they do not refer to generic traits of exist- 
ence. The only contention that is here advanced, is that such 
interpretations do not do full justice to the operative réle of the 
laws. Secondly, the laws may be understood as methodological 
resolutions we make to ourselves in conducting inquiries. Just as 
the choice of geometry is a matter of some convention and can not 
be proved false by experiment, so the laws of logic, it is claimed, 
are our postulates for organizing our experience, are the rules of 
our method, and not the laws of nature. But one can very well 
agree with what this theory affirms, without affirming what the 
theory denies. For the laws of logic are unique in that they turn 
up in every conceivable inquiry, and in that no alternative postu- 
lates have ever been successfully applied; one suspects, therefore, 
that they represent factors invariant in every subject-matter. 

Finally, it is not denied that logic is concerned primarily with 
the way of getting knowledge, with our second intentions of things, 
with things as objects of reflective thought. Logical principles are 
concerned with the mutual relations of propositions, not with the 
mutual relations of things: and propositions bear to each other re- 
lations incomparable in some respects with the relations between 
things. Consequently, a fundamental meaning which must be as- 
signed to the principle of contradiction is that a proposition can 
not be both true and false; and to the principle of excluded mid- 
dle, that a proposition must be either true or false. Nevertheless, 
from a reading of these principles which makes them declare some- 
thing about propositions, we are led to metaphysical readings: 
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uniquely determined subjects can not both have and not have the 
same character; existence is determinately what it is; determinate 
existence excludes certain characters, and a determinate subject 
must either possess or not possess a given attribute; the characters 
which things possess fix the relations between propositions about 
them. It is true that propositions, and not things, contradict each 
other. But the ground of contradiction is to be found not in the 
propositions, but in the nature of the things which the proposi- 
tions say. The saying of things is not the things said; and yet the 
saying conveys what the things are. If the principle of excluded 
middle does not tell which of two attributes or relations a thing 
must have, it does tell us that, given an attribute or relation, a 
thing either has or has not got it. 

It may be objected that in limiting the discussion to determinate 
being, the question of the relation between logic and ontology has 
been begged at the outset. Logical distinctions, it is here admitted, 
are applicable to determinate subject-matter only. But it is also 
maintained that in so far as there is complete indetermination or 
chaos, nothing can be said. Chance is a metaphysical character, 
while at the same time absolute chaos or pure contingency is as 
much a limiting concept as pure form. Even the contingent, on 
this view, possesses an aspect of the determinate, just as the exist- 
ential determinate possesses an aspect of the precarious. But is 
determinateness, it may be asked, a ‘‘direct’’ property of things, 
or is it discoverable only in non-existential subject-matter ? 

Professor Dewey seems to believe the existence of transitions 
indicates that determination is non-existential. When it is said 
that the existent door must be either open or not-open, he points 
to the fact that the door may be opening or shutting, and that no 
existent door is one-hundred percent. shut. ‘‘Open’’ and ‘‘shut’’ 
are therefore ideal in nature, setting limits toward which one may 
work in existential affairs. But one may well ask whether this 
dilemma is not due to a failure to define operationally and denota- 
tively the ideas used. ‘‘Shut’’ may indeed be a universal whose 
instances are qualitatively dissimilar, so that the meaning of ‘‘shut’’ 
in different contexts is different. But fix one context, make ex- 
plicit by pointing to a set of operations or conditions what it is to 
be shut, and the moving door meets or does not meet these condi- 
tions. It is because ‘‘shut’’ is first conceived in terms of an un- 
expressed ideal rather than in terms of empirical procedure, that 
the apparent inapplicability of the excluded middle is plausible. 
So two events are said to be simultaneous, not intrinsically, but by 
reference to the explicit operations which define simultaneity. Two 
events may be judged differently with respect to simultaneity, as 
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a door may be judged differently as to its being shut—but not 
when the characters defined are first fixed operationally. If ‘‘door’’ 
can be defined existentially and not in terms of intrinsic charac- 
ters, may not ‘‘shut’’ be defined in the same unambiguous way? 

It is perfectly true that only thinking can be said to be self- 
consistent, however much that consistency is conditioned by the 
nature of things. Thinking is a selective process, and the principle 
of excluded middle is applicable only if we discriminate relations. 
Professor Dewey concludes that to abstract relations is ‘‘a way of 
thinking existence for the purpose of thinking,’’ and that it is 
hypostatizing relations into independent existences if we suppose 
logical principles to be directly applicable to existence. But does it 
follow that because a universal does not exist by itself, it does not 
exist at all apart from the abstractive process? Does it follow, 
because isolation and abstraction are distinctive intellectual opera- 
tions, that the objects of thought are not intrinsic factors in na- 
ture? Does Professor Dewey deny, because, to be effective, 
thought must approach nature piecemeal, that nature inherently 
has heres and nows, centers and perspectives? The systematic 
character which some things possess is reflected in our discourse 
and thought in a way which includes the accent of our speech and 
the habits of our thought; but it is not that accent and habit which 
endow things with system. 

When Professor Dewey distinguishes between universal and 
particular propositions in terms of existential import, he leaves 
himself open to considerable misunderstanding. In the first place, 
the reading he gives is not the sole interpretation they can carry. 
But secondly, if, with Professor Dewey, we insist on an operational 
interpretation of ideas, we may well ask what is the meaning to be 
given to the protasis of the hypothetical universal. ‘‘ Reduced 
pressure lowers boiling point,’’ is a hypothetical proposition, since 
it does not say that there is low pressure, but states what its con- 
sequences are. At the very least, however, it does describe some 
categorie features of certain physical behavior. But it also sup- 
poses, that while there may not actually be low pressure, low pres- 
sure is intelligible in terms of the operations between existing 
things. Hence, while matter-of-fact evidence is required for the 
application of hypotheticals to particular existents, the reference 
to existence is never excluded from the universal, and is in fact 
doubly made. The existence of subject-matter in general can not 
be questioned if meanings require existential operations. 

Predications about the future, as well as about the past and 
present, require that some relations which are and have been ex- 
emplified in existence will continue to be significant. In general, 
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this is a hypothesis which in particular cases is often proved wrong. 
But were it always wrong, it would be difficult to see how the fu- 
ture can be subject for discourse at all, or how the present, when 
it has become the past of such a future, can be thought and investi- 
gated. Hence a future completely different from the present is 
as little intelligible as a past so dissimilar. But in entertaining 
significant predications about the future, alternatives for which the 
excluded middle holds, the contingency of future occurrences is 
not denied. ‘‘A sea-fight must either take place to-morrow or not, 
but it is not necessary that it should take place to-morrow, neither 
is it necessary that it should not take place, yet it is necessary that 
it either should or should not take place to-morrow.”’ 

It is difficult to know what kind of material evidence Professor 
Dewey would regard as conclusive for assigning to actual existences 
the formal properties in question. But very recently a book has 
been published in which some reasons for such identification are 
given by means of an analysis of the formal properties of machines. 
The analysis occurs on pages 161 to 163. The name of the book is 
The Quest for Certainty. 


ERNeEstT NAGEL. 
New York City. 
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The Vision of God. NicHoutas or Cusa. Translated by Emma 
Gurney Salter, with an Introduction by Evelyn Underhill. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1928. xxx + 130 pp. 


Nicolas of Cusa, student of law, humanist engaged in the fasci- 
nating rediscovery of manuscripts of the classics (of which his 
confused and dilatory reports made him suspect of ignorance and 
affectation), important mover in the deliberations of the Council 
of Basle in 1432 (in which he gained the name of the Hercules of 
the Eugenians and the suspicion of turn-tail opportunism in the 
shift of his opinions), theologian, mathematician, scientist and as- 
tronomer of sorts, bishop, cardinal, papal legate, is presented to 
the English reader by the translation of his Vision of God. Only 
the pious mood of the Cardinal appears in the work; it is a com- 
munication to the Benedictines of Tegernsee, who, moved by ad- 
miration of Nicholas’s De docta ignorantia, had requested a method 
of contemplation. The method expounded is illustrated by an icon 
which accompanied the treatise: if one should look at the icon 
from any angle, even if one should walk from place to place while 
looking at it, the icon would always seem to look upon the observer; 
such is the vision of God. The treatise works out the implications 
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of this quality of God’s vision relatively to God, our knowledge and 
contemplation of him, and the contemplation of the persons of the 
trinity. 

The translator of the treatise presents a careful rendering of the 
Latin, in which intelligent use is made of the work of one prede- 
cessor in English and one predecessor in French translations. It is 
a little unfortunate that the mystical character of this work should 
have been so impressive to the translator (for this, Miss Evelyn 
Underhill’s Introduction affords staunch support) that its philo- 
sophic character is obscured in translation: the ideas expressed 
here are expressed elsewhere in philosophical and even in mathe- 
matical terms, yet many phrases which have precise meanings are 
rendered here by literary circumlocutions. (Possibly the impulse 
to these unprecise renderings is not unrelated to that which led to 
the choice of the epoch of the English to which Nicholas’s work is 
translated—it is an English of recurrent thees and thous and verbs 
ending in -eth and -est.) Thus the doctrine of the coincidence of 
contradictories is, as the translator intimates in a footnote (page 
44) ‘‘a favourite theme with Nicholas, one of the cornerstones of 
his teaching,’’ but the significance of the doctrine is, of course, as 
a logical doctrine; that significance is lost if contradictoria is ren- 
dered as the translator suggests it might be rendered, by anti- 
theses; it is so rendered (as, for example, on page 104), although 
Nicholas himself suggested as synonymous expressions, the co- 
incidence of contraries, or the coincidence of opposites. The doc- 
trine indicated is stated in detail in the other works of Nicholas: 
sense attains to the existence though not to the nature of the sen- 
sible object, whereas reason distinguishes and orders objects; by 
the principle of contradiction, discursive reason perceives a unity 
beyond sense which the senses deny; in like manner, understanding 
perceives a single truth which is beyond the perception of reason, 
for the principle of contradiction prevents reason from considering 
it in its simplicity; that truth is the locus of the coincidence of 
contradictories. This is the doctrine that emerges at repeated 
points during the present treatise: the immeasurable is the meas- 
ure of all things, and the successive ways of knowing are succes- 
sive contractions—unlimited in understanding, bound by the law of 
contradiction in reason, restricted to individual existences in sensa- 
tion—of the vision of truth. Miss Salter’s rendition, though 
usually justified, permits the persistent logic of the exposition to 
appear, in English, only an occasionally ordered pious revery. The 
piety is justified (indeed, in the edition of 1565 the book is headed 
Iiber Pius), but the logic need not be sacrificed. For example, 
the reader is warned that contractio will be rendered limitation; 
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somewhat later Nicholas writes: Omnis enim contractio est in 
absoluto, quia absoluta visio est contractio contractionum; con- 
tractio enim est incontractibilis. Coincidit igitur simplicissima 
contractio cum absoluta. It is rendered as follows: For every limi- 
tation existeth in the Absolute, because Absolute Sight is the limit- 
ing of limitations, limiting not being limited. Wherefore limiting 
pure and simple coincideth with the absolute. It is difficult to 
realize in such translation that the unity of the infinite is expli- 
cated by the multiplicity of reason, whereas in turn the unity of 
the concept of the reason is further explicated in the multiplicity 
and succession of individual things. Yet it is for that reason that 
Nicholas says there is no concept in paradise; for that reason, too, 
the choice of enfoldeth and unfoldeth as translations of complicat 
and explicat is unfortunate. 

Such criticisms are expressions of regret that the work of Nich- 
olas of Cusa should be presented in English only as a Pious Book. 
Nicholas of Cusa is an important writer and a philosopher of dis- 
tinction, and it is eminently desirable that his thought be better 
known than it can be at present to one who reads only English. 
But it is desirable that the whole fabric, not some shreds, of his 
thought be exhibited. One must protest, therefore, even at the 
estimation the translator makes of the achievement and the place 
of the author, ‘‘He was in advance of many of the ideas of his time 
—for instance, he was convinced of the earth’s motion, and pro- 
posed (in 1436) a reform of the calendar on lines resembling those 
adopted later under Gregory.’’ According to Franciscus de May- 
ronis the subject of the earth’s motion was one of regular discus- 
sion in the universities of the preceding century; and Albert of 
Saxony and Nicholas Oresme had in the fourteenth century given 
the subject much fuller consideration than the casual note on 
which Nicholas of Cusa’s reputation is founded. The reform of 
the calendar was discussed before Grosseteste and Roger Bacon 
took it up almost two centuries earlier; all the important sugges- 
tions Nicholas of Cusa made are to be found in their works on that 
subject. None the less, there is in this book, for the English reader 
who will read carefully and sympathetically, an introduction to a 
fifteenth-century philosopher, whose philosophy has by no means 
lost its interest and power. Ricuarp McKeon. 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. ; 


The Fields and Methods of Knowledge. Raymonp F. Pirer and 
Paut W. Warp. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1929. Pp. 
xxv + 398 +- xl. 

Beginnings are not always prophetic of endings. From Lucretius, 
who saw no value in anthropomorphism, to Bowne, who saw no value 
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in atomism, is a far ery; but this book begins by exalting the scien- 
tific attitude of Lucretius as enlightening and emancipating and ends 
by commending the personalism of Bowne as affording the proper 
key to reality. The transition between the two emphases is effected 
by means of a ‘‘humanized logic,’’ also designated as a ‘‘ philosophy 
of science,’’ in which knowledge is shown to be possible only as the 
experience of a knowing subject (pp. 287, 288). 

Intended as a textbook for courses in orientation and logic, this 
syllabus presents, in three parts, a survey of the sciences, logic, and 
‘‘other philosophical disciplines.’’ The treatment of the sciences fol- 
lows, with slight modifications, the order suggested by Comte, in 
which the sciences ‘‘become more and more vitally related to human 
welfare’’ (p. 290). The introductory chapter on ‘‘The Background 
of Knowledge’’ is succeeded by chapters on mathematics, the physi- 
eal sciences, biological science, psychology, history, and the social 
sciences, written (with the exception of Chapters II and III) by 
Professor Ward. The primary aim is apparently not, as in the 
Introduction to Reflective Thinking, by Columbia Associates in 
Philosophy, to contrast barren and fruitful methods of dealing with 
typical problems in the various sciences; nor, as in Chapter XIII of 
Burtt’s Principles and Problems of Right Thinking, to treat the 
principles of scientific progress historically ; but to define the various 
fields of knowledge, to indicate their relations to each other and their 
respective subdivisions, to point out some of the fundamental prob- 
lems, concepts, and viewpoints treated in them, and especially to 
discuss the principal methods that have been found effective in their 
development. 

Most of the chapters in Parts II and III (save those on thinking, 
observation, verification, and ethics) have been contributed by Pro- 
fessor Piper. The approach to logic is made through Professor 
Dewey’s analysis of reflective thought, the subjects of the various 
chapters including: thinking, observation, judgment and inference, 
induction, deduction, verification, discovery, statistical methods, and 
the organization of knowledge. Attention is given to such elements 
of formal logic as propositional relations, the syllogism, and the main 


‘fallacies, as well as to such doctrinal viewpoints as William James’s 


‘‘will to believe’’ (which is rejected) ; but the diseussions—both here 
and throughout—are necessarily brief, so brief as to seem to re- 
quire supplementary reading by the student for purposes of clarifi- 
cation. 

The methodology employed in the expositions of the various 
Sciences reappears in the sketches of ethics, esthetics, the study of 
religion, and metaphysics. Philosophically, the fundamental strains 
running through the book are pragmatic and personalistic, the theis- 
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tic assumption in the latter supplementing the humanistic standpoint 
common to both. The self is the most important concept. It is not 
regarded as ‘‘an original datum’’ by Ward, who defines it, in his out- 
line of ethics, as ‘‘the organization of impulses and drives which 
becomes the core of the individual’s character as it develops’’ (p. 
312). According to Piper, ‘‘the real self [as distinguished from the 
empirical and historical aspects of the self] may be conceived as an 
intelligent, willing, valuing agent which acts through a long history 
in multifarious specific ways in connection with a definite physical 
organism’’ (p. 367) ; it is tacitly implied in science (p. 376) ; it is 
one of the general conditions and implications of all thought (pp. 
218, 287) ; it is essential to ethical (p. 312), esthetic (pp. 317, 334), 
religious (p. 352), and metaphysical theory (pp. 364-68, 373). 
Thus religion is defined as ‘‘man’s search for a more secure and 
abundant life in a precarious world in which God is the greatest 
fact’’ (p. 343) ; and reality is described as ‘‘a community of selves 
together with the common phenomenal order they construct and 
know under the stimulating control of a supreme cosmic mind’’ 
(p. 865). The former definition, of course, involves the rejection 
of non-theistic types of religion as the latter involves the rejection, 
made more explicit, of naturalism, dualism, idealism (excepting per- 
sonal idealism), and realism in metaphysics (these ‘‘isms’’ are out- 
lined on pp. 358-65). 

While the syllabus contains much of value to all who are inter- 
ested in the growing literature on the logic of reflective thinking, its 
main appeal is to those who desire a textbook that is favorable to 
positive religious faith in the Liberal Protestant sense. The physical 
appearance of the book is of the first order, as is the material pre- 
sented in this introductory text, when judged in the light of its pur- 
pose. Illustrations, reference readings, questions and exercises, and 
a complete index add to the value of the work. 


RicHarD Hope. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Logos. Anno XII, Fase. 3. Il valore sperimentale della logica: 
A. Aliotta. Dio e l’uomo nel pensiero del Malebranche: A. Poggi. 
Un dubbio diritto di natura: G., Mazzalorso. La probabilita in fisica : 
A. Sellerio. Di un idealismo positivista: A. Castiglhiont. 

Screntia. Vol. XLVI, N. CCXII-12. L’effet Raman et son im- 
portance pour la théorie de la lumiére: O. D. Chwolson. Die Erd- 
beben im Lichte der physikalischen Erdgeschichte: B. Gutenberg. 
Germ-cell Constitution and Specific Ontogeny: H. D. Bhattacharyya. 
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ner’s Sons. 1929. Ixxi + 526 pp. 
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Press. 1929. x-+ 206 pp. $2.00. 
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New Haven: Yale University Press. 1929. ix-+ 157 pp. $2.00. 
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Aster, V.: Marx und die Gegenwart. (Philosophie und Ge- 
schichte 24.) Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1929. 38 
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Boring, Edwin G.: A History of Experimental Psychology. 
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Ewer, Bernard C.: Social Psychology. New York: Macmillan 
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University of Chicago Abstracts of Theses. Humanistic Series, 
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June, 1928. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1929. ix-+ 454 
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Philosophy: ‘‘A Comparative Study of the Philosophies of William 
James and John Dewey’’: Maurice J. Baum; ‘‘The Logical and 
Epistemological Implications of the Theory of Perspective’’: Theo- 
dore T. Lafferty; ‘‘Perspectives in Relation to Activity as Sub- 
stance’’: Jarmon A. Lynch; ‘‘A Behaviorist Account of Individua- 
tion’’: Orland O. Norris; ‘‘The Symptomatic Function and Value 
of Synthetic Moral Judgment’’: Takeichi Takahashi; ‘‘The Phi- 
losophy of Life of the Ancient Taoists’’: Chun-Kao Teng.) 

Dotterer, Ray H.: Philosophy by Way of Science. An Intro- 
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Worcester: Clark University Press. 1929. x-+ 907 pp. $6.00. 

Schneider, Herbert and Carol, editors: Samuel Johnson. Presi- 
dent of Kings College. His Career and Writings. With a Fore- 
word by Nicholas Murray Butler. 4 volumes. Vol. I: Autobiog- 
raphy and Letters. Vol. II: The Philosopher. Vol. III: The 
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lumbia University Press. 1929. (500 numbered copies.) xvii + 526 
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Buisson, Ferdinand: Condorcet. (Réformateurs Sociaux, col- 
lection de Textes dirigée par C. Bouglé.) Paris: Félix Alcan. 
1929. 137 pp. 12 fres. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


To THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY: 

In a recent issue of this JournaL,? Professor E. S. Brightman 
takes me to task for misunderstanding his latest book, A Philos- 
ophy of Ideals. I freely admit the possibility, even the probability. 
He also suggests that my review of his book shows that I misunder- 
stand the very spirit of philosophic idealism. He may be right 


1 Vol. XXVI, pp. 605-607. 
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about that, too, though I am less ready to surrender at this point, 
since philosophic idealism, as such, was not under consideration. 
He further implies that my failure had something to do with the 
prejudice that a book expressive of philosophic idealism does not 
merit careful examination. This, I am afraid, I must deny. 
Whether enough of an effort was made to understand may remain 
an open question; but that the intention to do so was lacking is not 
true. 

Professor Brightman regards the misunderstanding of idealism, 
which he believes is at present more complete than that of any 
other philosophy, as due to its being the under dog. ‘‘ Anything 
bad is true of it.’”’ I have no way of telling whether this is a fact 
or not. Speaking for myself, I can only say that I had no such 
‘idea. If the conceptions ‘‘under dog’’ and ‘‘idealism’’ become as- 
sociated in my mind, the responsibility will be Professor Bright- 
man’s for making the suggestion. As I survey the philosophic 
scene it would appear necessary upon venturing abroad to wear 
leather puttees as a protection against idealism’s sharp and ag- 
gressive teeth. 

Professor Brightman singles out one thing in the review, and 
upon this he makes his attack. It is the remark that he agrees with 
his fellow citizens in seeking to plant the roots of ideals in the soil 
of ultimate reality, because only in this way can a warrant be had 
for the higher life. He cites passages to show that he made no such 
argument, and other passages to show that he has no respect for 
such an argument when it is made. And it seems to me he makes 
good his contention. My reference, however, was not to Mr. Bright- 
man’s argument, but to a deep-rooted, though unexpressed feeling 
of his; to a fear of leaving man’s espousal of ideals to the hazard 
of man’s powers. I may be wrong in getting the sense of this from 
his book, but that is what I was talking about. Np one who turns 
to philosophy is without basic promptings of which he is unaware 
or only partly aware. It was the aim of my criticism to bring one of 
these to light which seemed to acfiate the author of the book in 
question. And in spite of Professor Brightman’s elucidation, the 
impression which I originally got—that he is unwilling to risk his 
ideals in the rough and tumble of the world unprotected by a Cosmic 
Personality, and that this deeply colors his Weltanschawung—this 
impression remains with me. 

M. C. Orto. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


The Ohio College Association is undertaking to encourage the de- 
velopment of philosophic thought and teaching in the forty-five 
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Ohio colleges. Last year the Philosophy and Psychology Section 
was separated and a-constitution adopted. This society is known 
as the ‘‘Philosophy Section’’ of the Ohio College Association. It 
will hold at least one session each year at the time and place of 
the meeting of the Ohio College Association. 

The Philosophy Section will begin its independent existence, 
by taking advantage of the absence from the Middle West for the 
next two years of meetings of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, to offer the following sessions to which all members of the 
American Philosophical Association, especially those in Ohio’s 
neighboring states, are invited. Those who wish to attend the 
luncheon meeting should notify William Allison Shimer, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

These meetings will be held Thursday and Friday, April 3 and 
4, 1930, in the Administration Building of Ohio State University. 
The program is as follows: 


THURSDAY, APRIL 3 


12:00 Noon. Luncheon. Faculty Club. Introductions and Phi- 
losophic News fom the Colleges. 
2:00 p.m. Symposium on Social Psychology. Dr. W. 8S. Gamerts- 
felder, Chairman. 
**Contrasts in Present Social Theories,’’ by Professor J. A. 
Leighton. 
Two volunteer papers from Ohio (15 minutes each).* 
Discussion by A. W. Centner. 
8:00 p.m. Philosophy and American Civilization. Professor G. A. 
Tawney, Chairman. 
‘*Significance of Popular Interest in Philosophy,’’ by Professor 
M. C. Otto. 
Discussion by Professor George H. Sabine. 


Fripay, APRIL 4 


9:00 a.m. Symposium on Teaching Introduction to Philosophy. 
Dr. T. G. Duvall, Chairman. 
Two volunteer papers from Ohio (15 minutes each).* 
‘‘The First Course in Philosophy,’’ by Professor R. W. Sellars. 
Discussion by Dr. Vergilius Ferm. 
1:30 p.m. Symposium and Business Session. 
1. Report of the President, Dr. Wm. A. Shimer. 
2. Report of the Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. D. L. Evans. 
1 Anyone who desires to read a paper in these symposia should send a 


brief summary to the Secretary, Dr. D. L. Evans, Wooster College, Wooster, 
Ohio, before February 15, 1930. 
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3. Report of the Adviser, Dr. T. B. Birch. 

4. Election of President. 

5. Adoption of the Library List. 

The Minimum Philosophy Curriculum and Library. 

‘‘Problems of the Small College, by Professor W. E. Byers. 

‘‘Principles for Building a Philosophy,’’ by Professor A. E. 
Avey. 

Discussion by Dr. Ethel G. Muir. 


We print below the program of the Philosophical Union for the 
academic year, 1929-1930, of the University of California at Los 
Angeles: 

OctToBER 24 


‘‘The Philosophical Approach to the Problem of Immortality.”’ 

Address by Professor Archibald A. Bowman, University of 
Glasgow and Visiting Professor on the Mills Foundation, Univer- 
sity of California. 

Discussion by Professor Edmund H. Holland, University of 
Kansas. 


DECEMBER 5 


(In Celebration of the Seventieth Birthday of John Dewey) 
‘*John Dewey’s Contribution to the Philosophy of Education.’’ 

Address by Dr. Ernest C. Moore, Director of the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

Discussion by Sir John Adams, Professor Emeritus, University 
of London; Lecturer, University of California at Los Angeles. 


JANUARY 24 


‘*Mechanism, Genesis, Form.’’ 
Address by Professor Hugh Miller, University of California at 
Los Angeles. 
FEBRUARY 28 


‘‘The Doctrine of Evolution in Relation to the Meaning of Life.”’ 

Upon a phase of this subject the Union hopes to present: Pro- 
fessor J. Arthur Thomson, University of Aberdeen and Visiting 
Professor at the University of California at Los Angeles; Professor 
Herbert Wildon Carr, University of Southern California; and 
Professor Thomas Hunt Morgan, California Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 

Marca 21 

Howison Lecture in Philosophy. (Delivered at Berkeley in 

February.) 
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Lecture by Professor James H. Tufts, University of Chicago. 
Discussion by Professor F. C. 8. Schiller, Oxford University, 
Visiting Professor, University of Southern California. 


APRIL 


Josiah Royce Commemoration. 

Celebrating the dedication of Josiah Royce Hall, on the campus 
of the University of California at Los Angeles during the first week 
in April. (Special announcements of this program will be issued.) 


May 16 


Annual University Lecture, ‘‘The Philosophy of Plato.’’ 

Upon a phase of this subject the Union hopes to present: Pro- 
fessor Paul Elmer More, Princeton University, Visiting Professor 
on the Mills Foundation, University of California. 


We print below the program of the Evening Meetings for the 
Session 1929-1930 of the British Institute of Philosophical Studies 
at the Royal Society of Arts, London: 

October 15: ‘‘Mind and Body’’: William Brown. 

November 15: ‘‘The Dual Basis of Ethies’’: Sir Herbert Samuel. 

December 10: ‘‘The Value of Art’’: G. Lowes Dickinson. 

January 14: ‘‘The Philosophy of Adult Education: L. P. Jacks. 

February 11: ‘‘The Philosophy of a Biologist’’: Leonard Hill. 

February 25: ‘‘The Scientific Worker and the Concept of God’’: 
Joseph Needham. 

March 18: ‘‘Theories of Perception in the Light of Modern Phys- 
ies’’: C. E. M. Joad. 


A Hegelweltbund is being founded for the purpose of bringing 
into closer contact the numerous studies in Hegel’s philosophy 
which are being carried on all over the world. From the announce- 
ment we quote: ‘‘We are planning a meeting at the Hague during 
Easter week of 1930 and we urge all those who are willing to en- 
courage the establishment of this society to take part in this meet- 
ing. We need hardly say that this involves no attempt to create 
an Hegelian orthodoxy, but an effort to promote those movements 
whose aim is to rebuild philosophy for our own times, on the basis 
of the current intellectual situation and with the help of current 
scientific knowledge, in the spirit of Hegel, to be sure, but also in 
the spirit of free creativity.” 

Communications may be addressed to Herrn Ing, B. Wigersma, 
Eindenhoutstraat 33, Haarlem, Holland. 
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PHILOSOPHISCHE, STROMUNGEN DER 
GEGENWART IN FRANKREICH 


Von 
I. BENRUBI 


Privatdozent der Philosophie an der Universitat Genf 


1928. VIII u. 530 Seiten. Geheftet 28 M. 
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Keiner war berufener als er, das Buch zu schreiben, auf das viele 
Deutsche scit langem gewartet haben. In bewundernswerter Selbst- 
aufgabe hat Benrubi sich in das Weltbild der franzésischen Philoso- 
phen vertieft, erschépfend, sachlich und klar die Gedankenwelt jedes 
einzelnen dargestellt. Das Werk gibt einen vollstandigen Uberblick 
tiber die philosophischen Strémungen in Frankreich und wird auf 
lange Zeit hinaus fiir jeden Frankreichforscher das unentbehrlichste 
Nachschlagebuch bleiben. 
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